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than among others. No subject is at the 
present time attracting more attention 
than this, among thoughtful Christians, 
and also among non-Christian philosophers 
and “ ethical culturists.’’ 

As to our small meetings, the main 
points of the letter in the London Friend 
were, first, that their continued diminu- 
tion in some places is due to a general 


Indifference concerning religion does 
not commonly bear the name of agnostic- 
ism; but it is of the same nature. It is 
an extremely common mental habit; 
amongst people of very different tradi- 
tions and surroundings. Romanists often 
rest under it, leaving to the priesthood all 
care of their spiritual interests. A dis- 
tinguished university professor, known to 














Our SMALL MEETINGS.—Communica- 
tions have been received from two corres- 
pondents, suggested by a letter copied 
several weeks ago upon our pages from 
the London Friend, on this theme. One 
of these writers considers it ‘‘ not a de- 
batable question’? that the decay of 
Friends’ meetings has resulted from aban- 
doning ‘‘the apostolic plan,’’ according 
to which he thinks we should, besides 
making way for the evangelist, ‘‘ see that 
every meeting is provided with a suitable 
pastor, shepherd, whose sole business it 
shall be to mind his calling, watch over 
and feed his flock, and lead them, under 
the supreme will of God.’’ 

The other writer views the same sub- 
ject from a quite different standpoint : not 
being able to see any gain in spiritual life 
from the changes going on of late years 
among Friends, including the ‘‘ pastoral” 
movement just alluded to. He considers 
that Friends have lost power by their fail- 
ure to be a militant church in a positive 
sense, warring aggressively against what 
he calls the Satanic element in civil gov- 
ernment; whereby the great second com- 
mandment is disobeyed in existing human 
institutions and usages. Henry George 
appears to have convinced this corres- 


pondent’s mind that we are suffcring under | 


the effects of man-made government ; 
and that it is the duty of Christians to 
contend for such changes as will cause 
man to ‘render to his fellow man all 
those inalienable rights with which God 
has equally endowed all His earth-born 
children.”’ 

Without arguing here in detail, for 
which we have not space, in regard to the 
application of this demand, it may be 
recognized that a more real, active and 
comprehensive acceptance of the brother- 
hood of man is indeed wanting in the 
Christian world ; no more among Friends 


well as in religious associations. 








and almost inevitable tendency of our 
times, under an ‘‘ instinctive feeling of 
self-defence and desire for mutual sup- 
port,’’ causing men to draw together into 
larger and more compact bodies; sec- 
ondly, the question whether it is best to 


encourage spiritually-minded Friends to 
go out andsettle in isolated spots,to combat 
this natural tendency, when perhaps in 
their own meetings they might do equally 
valuable and more lasting work. 

There is not only interest but import- 
ance in recogniz.ng this centripetal tend- 
ency of modern times ; seen in secular as 
Con- 
cerning the best work of ‘‘ Home Mission 
Committees,’’ or ‘* Evangelistic Commit- 
tees,’’ while ‘‘all the world’? is the field 
to be rightly occupied, there is much in 
the Quaker phrase, ‘‘ as the way opens.’’ 
Paul and Silas, we may remember, ‘‘ es- 
sayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit 
suffered them not.” They were forbidden 
of the Holy Spirit also to preach the word 
in Asia (Acts xvi. 6, 7:) Perhaps Friends 
have in latter times (conservative Friends 
at least) too little considered this example 
of apostolic ‘* essaying ;'’ while the ‘‘wait- 
ing’’ necessary to find what may be for- 
bidden, is also liable to be neglected by 
those who abound in zeal. After all, the 
word guidance fits the religious work of 
meetings and committees as well as of in- 
dividual workers. When we come to 
leave that out, we cease to be ‘‘ George 
Fox Friends” altogether. 





AGNOSTICISM, as the term is com- 
monly used and understood, is a volun. 
tary avoidance of inquiry on religious 
subjects, on the assumption that available 
certainty about them is impossible. To 
ignore evidence is not the same as to be 
ignorant of it. Ouae may be in ignorance, 
because of having no opportunity to know; 
but we cap ignore that which is really 
within our reach. 





the present writer, became a Roman 
Catholic after reaching middle life, be- 
cause, as he explained to a friend, he was 
thus relieved of all care about religious 
matters, which he left to his clergy: he 
could then devote his own time and 
energy to professional work. 


Lord Melbourne once complained to 
W. E. Gladstone of the extraordinary 
teaching of a rector whom he heard 
preach, to the effect that religion ought 
be carried into every day life. This he 
considered an unheard of and quite im- 
practicable doctrine. Odace-a-week relig- 
ion is indeed, one step only short of 
practical agnosticism. , 

Indifference is rather especially a dan- 
ger of Quaker traditionalism. This may 
embrace, almost consist, in negations. 
One who does not believe in water bap- 
tism or in the ritual communion table, or 
in liturgical service, or salaried clergy, if 
he sometimes goes to meeting,—is he not 
a Friend? Certainly he is nothing else in 
the way of religion: but it is a most un- 
happy mistake to regard this as Quakerism, 
We fear that it is a frequent mistake. 

George Grubb, at a “ tea meeting ’’ 
last week in Philadelphia, spoke very 
earnestly upon the precept to consider. 
He quoted Isaiah 1, 3: “* My people 
doth not know, my people doth not con- 
sider ;” and referred to our Lord’s injunc- 
tion to ‘* consider the lilies,’”’ and to other 
instances of the use of that word in the- 
Scriptures. Looking into the Concord- 
ance, we find more than fifty passages in 
which it occurs, with essentially the same 
meaning: such as ** Consider the wond- 
rous works of God,” ‘* When I consider 
the heavens etc,” ‘“‘ Consider this, ye 
that forget God, etc.” 

George Grubb pressed upon young 
Friends the occasion for their considering 
the heritage which is ours through the 
faithfulness of our predecessors, who, in 2 
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For Friends’ Review, 


THOUGHTS ONTHE GENERAL CON- 
‘ PERENCE. 


Having read the doings of the late 
General Conference of Friends as pub 
lished in the Review, a few thoughts seem 
to arise to which I now propose to give 
place. I believe that previous to the 
gathering of that body it was the sincere 
prayer of many Friends that its united 
deliberations might not only tend to 
strengthen the spiritual life of those who 
did there and then meet, but might further 
tend to the unification of the body, by 
drawing more closely together in loving 
sympathy and brotherly affection, not only 
as pertaining to the foundation principles 
upon which our Society as a branch of the 
universal church has ever stood,—being 
that other than which no man can say, 
but that there might be a drawing nearer 
together again in our manner of worship; as 
also in the general character of our work ; 
not doubting but this might require some 
leveling up on the one hand and _ perhaps 
taking in sail on the other, and possibly 
to the mutual advantage of the body at 
large. From the accounts received it 
would appear to be the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Convention that they had a 
good time, that though they had not 
been able at all times to see eye to eye 
upon every subject brought before them, 
they had been able to cultivate a hopeful 
spirit, trusting that each believed they 
were honestly working to compass the 
same ends : that of building up the church 
of the dear Master upon the old founda- 
tion. I once heard a good brother, now 
a prominent worker in the West, say in 
Canada Yearly Meeting, “ We believe we 
are working strictly on the line of the 
early George Fox Quakers.’’ And it is 
much to be hoped that he and his associ- 
ate workers will continue in that, and will 
at all times seriously consider what the 
profession of that faith involves. Isome- 
times think that we in the East, and es- 
pecially those of us who can look back to 
the early years of the present century, 
and have been cradled in the Quakerism 
that obtained previous to the year 1860, 
are scarcely prepared to make the seem- 
ing allowance necessary for the d.ffer- 
ence between our envirouments. We are 
to a greater extent than they in the West 
surrounded by a population staid in their 
habits, and perhaps with less hungering 
after novelties than a new restless popula- 
tion; made up of material from almost 
every portion of the earth ; with thoughts 
as diverse as the leaves of the native,forest 
and as easily drifted about. , 

It is quite true that at the time referred to 
we were somewhat strictly trained insome 
particulais ; the outside of the cup and the 
platter was by no means neglected. It is 
plain, however, that as a church we failed 
to rise to the- dignity of our privilege. 
The weightier matters of the law, or the 
great purposes of the church, as now ap- 
pears to the writer, did not sufficiently 
engage our atteation. This dormant state 
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became too heavy a load to carry, and 
some thirty years ago the church seemed 
to awake toa state of renewed activity ; 
and now the waters were again troubled ; 
many were crowding to the pool for heal- 
ing, and emerging therefrom renewed into 
amore living state and better fitted for 
active service. It was speedily discovered 
that even here there were dangers, that 
while escaping from the too quiet formal- 
ism of a former time, it might be quite 
easy to strand upon the rock in the oppo- 
site direction, or else soar away to the 
high places where offerings equally unsatis- 
factory might be made. It was supposed 
by some that it was to meet this possible 
condition, or provide against it, that the 
late Conference was convened. Undoubt- 
edly. it found some difficult subjects to 
deal with, such as the education of the 
ministry, and providing for evangelistic 
work. Viewing the subject from a Quaker 
standpoint, it would seem difficult to see 
why the minister should require a higher 
grade of scholarship than other members 
of the body, holding as we do that all 
our ministers rightly in their position must 
have their call and qualification from the 
great Head of the Church. And our mode 
of ordination, setting apart or acknowl- 
edging as such, being peculiar, would seem 
to preclude the propriety of a specially 
educated class of workers. 

My observation has been that the larger 
number of those called to the ministry 
among Friends have been so after they 
were settled in life. 

Then we have a board of elders, whose 
especial duty it is to exercise care over the 
ministry, and peculiarly so even such as 
are young in the work, and to judge when 
it would be profitable that their gifts 
should be formally recognized by the 
church. Could these be expected rightly 
to perform the functions assigned them 
with a lower qualification than those over 
whom it was their special duty to watch ? 
And as the final decision in the case rests 
with the body at large, it would seem 
difficult to understand how they were pre- 
pared to judge the work of the other parts 
of the body with an inferior qualification. 
However, we notice in an essay read to 
the Conference that its author regards the 
d fficult problem as already settled, that 
the Rubicon is crossed and the bridge 
burned, and that all things will move 
along quietly if the old ministers gently 
assume the place assigned them. The 
propriety of these new arrangements is 
seemingly illustrated by reference to an 
incident in the history of Israel, when 
they demanded of Samuel a king. It 
seems difficult to discover what comfort 
the church of to-day can possibly find in 
its departure from former usages in its 
worship or manner of working in that 
particular phase of Israel’s history, which 
appears such a prominent step on their 
down grade, which carried them first in 
their seventy years’ bondage to Babylon, 
and finally culminated in their subjugation 
and national dispersion by Titus, about 
the year seventy of the Christian era. 
Surely every thoughtful mind would 
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deeply regret the conclusion that this in. 
cident in Israel’s history in which they 
rejected God as their continued Leader 
would be illustrative of the future of Qua- 
kerism. [f so our future prospects are not 
flattering. We are told that ‘* when they 
desired a king Samuel did not leave 
them.’’ True indeed, but he was directed 
to tell plainly the burdens it would bring 
upon them, and then he reluctantly grant- 
ed their request. And the result to them 
was evidently most disastrous ;—- as 
while for a short season things seemed to 
go well with them, their prosperity was 
more apparent than real. For though 
under the administration of their three 
first kings, from a material standpoint 
their kingdom assumed its largest propor- 
tions and attained the zenith of its earthly 
glory,—there was enough constantly crop- 
ping out to show the unwisdom of their 
choice :—as Saul’s elevation, though by 
divine appointment, so turned his head, 
that he made terrible shipwreck of his 
exalted position ; and David, though prob- 
ably the best king that ever occupied the 
throne of Israel and chosen because of 
his exalted piety, through his mistakes 
brought a host of troubles upon himself 
and his kingdom. And Solomon, though 
surpassing all others both for wisdom and 
wealth, and though for a season he mani- 
fested great zeal rightly to fill his high po- 
sition, laboring incessantly to build upa 
great city and the beautiful temple, the 
glory of earth, which he dedicated with 
great solemnity to the worship of the God 
of Israel, yet such were the corroding ef- 
fects of royalty that even he—with all his 
wisdom—could not stand against its be- 
witching charms—and during the latter 
part of his reign laid the foundation for 
that state of inquietude and unrest, which 
terminated not only in the disruption of 
his kingdom, but after a long down grade 
they were unhappily landed in a 70 years 
captivity in Babylon ; and cven yet after 
their restoration and another long season 
of probation unimproved, they became 
so corrupt that the Saviour wept over them 
while pronouncing their final. doom, say- 
ing: ‘* The things that belong to thy 
peace are hidden from thine eyes.” 

Now as the historical incident referred 
to was probably introduced to defend or 
apologize for the numerous departures 
now taking place in our Society, I would 
ask in all seriousness that every thoughtful 
Friend will carefully study the history of 
Israel under the kings, and honestly en- 
quire if there is anything in that history 
calculated to encourage us in our appar- 
ent effort to pattern after the nations 
among whom we dwell-—and like them 
provide ourselves with leaders only human, 

In conclusion I will add, would it not 
be well fc rus while making the €ffort to per- 
form the much needed work of rearing our 
altars and temple, as also the surrounding 
walls as at the first, to carefully have an 
eye to the old Foundation,—as did those 
in olden time, that we may avoid the con- 
sequences that resulted to Israel of old be- 
cause of the unwisdom of their choice in 
asking a king. I can truly say like Paul of 
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LL , 


old, ‘‘ My heart's desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is that he may be saved.’’ 


THomas CLaRK. 
Coburg, Oatario, First mo, asth, 1893. 





For Friends’ Review. 
DO FRIENDS MAINTAIN A FAITH- 
FUL TESTIMONY AGAINST OATHS? 





This query is read at certain intervals 
in all our meetings for discipline, and al- 
most always, with slight qualification, so 
far as the writer’s observation extends, 
answered in the effirmative. 

That no mistake be made in these an- 
swers, it is important for every member 
to inquire in what ‘‘a faithful testimony ’’ 
in this regard consists. In the opinion of 
the writer there are several requirements 
involved therein. 

1. That he should himself take no oath. 

2. That he should administer none to 
others. 

3. That he should admonish and warn 
those who take them: of their evil nature. 
on all suitable occasions. 

4. That he should use his ir fluence, 
when opportunity offers, toward securing 


such changes in the laws of his State or . 


Government as will tend to their abolish- 
ment. 

The_first requirement all will concede. 
But it may be asked, What is to be under- 
stood as an oath, since a simple affirma- 
tion in a court of justice is often called 
by that name? There are many defini- 
tions given by jurists, but those generally 
accepted are as follow : 

1. A religious asseveration by which a 
person renounces the mercy and impre- 
cates the vengeance of heaven if he do not 
speak the truth. 

2. An outward pledge given by the per- 
son taking it that his attestation or prom- 
ise is made under an immediate sense of 
his responsibility to God. 

The first, which is the most objection- 
able, but the most common form of oath 
in use, involves the phrase so defiant and 
blasphemous in its meaning: ‘‘ So help 
me God.” 

The second. includes all that is usually 
deemed essential to an oath in modern 
times. By some it has been interpreted 
as a calling upon God to witness the truth 
of the declaration. But even such an in- 
vocation is not necessary according to 
modern jurists. The early Christians 
were fermitted in lieu of the oath then 
in use (which was essentially the same as 
that now chiefly in vogue) to make a dec- 
lation ‘‘ as in the presence of God.”’ This 
would now be deemed a sovfficient oath 
under the second definition given. The 
first sta'utes of England on this sutject, 
made for the relief of Friends and some 
other sects, provided a similar declaration 
for them. But this was not satisfactory 
to our people, and the medern affirma- 
tion, in which the name of the Deity is 
not used was afterwards substituted. We 
may then conclude that any declaration 
Wherein the sacred name is used, either 
vocally or by implication, as in the words, 
**1I do swear’ or the act of kissing the 





Bible, or even raising the hand, consti- 
tutes an oath in the sense that our query 
refers to. There is no need now for any 
one to take oaths in this country, since 
affirmation is practically. extended to all 
persons who are conscientiously scrupulous 
against them. 

Secondly, to administer no oaths to 
others. _ This to some in public office, or 
engaged in the practice of the law, may 
seem more difficult, yet it is not imprac- 
ticable. If it were so, would it not be 
better to forego the office or profession, 
rather than do that which from a moral 
standpoint can scarcely be deemed very 
different from the taking of an oath ones- 
self? Some will say in such a case ‘it is 
not I who administer the oath, but the 
law.’’ Ah, my brother, the law does not 
compel thee to act as its instrument for 
evil. More reasonably might the drafted 
soldier say that the law required him to 
take the life of one whom Christian ethics 
teaches is his neighbor, but whom a wicked 
or unenlightened power holds to be its 
enemy. But.the law is more lenient in 
these days to people of tender conscience 
than it is generally given credit for. The 
writer was greatly impressed a few years 
ago by hearing our late valued friend, 
John B. Crenshaw, in one of our Yearly 
Meetings tell of his experience during the 
war as a justice of the peace in the State 
of Virginia. He said that he had declared 
in the beginning that he could not serve 
if required.to administer oaths. But he 
was appointed nevertheless, and never in 
a single instance did he find any difficulty 
in this respect, but uniformly administered 
an affirmation instead. In the course of 
his duties he was called upon to aid in the 
inauguration of Col. Gilbert C. Walker as 
Governor of the State, and he adminis- 
tered affirmations even to him in lieu of 
the oaths usually required.* 

We come now to the third requirement 
of the query. That he should warn those 
who take them of their evil nature on all 
suitable occasions. Too many, perhaps, 
are content to avail themselves of the im- 
munity which the law provides, without 
considering the reasons thereof, or point- 
ing out to their neighbors the fact that 
they also might avail themselves of it if 
they would. They will go before a magis- 
trate or notary or into a court with other 
witnesses, or serve on juries, and give no 
word of warning to any respecting the 
oath they are about to take. 

It is true that example is better than 
precept, and it is better to say nothing, 
unless it is done with discretion. But there 
are times when a word of counsel or en- 
lightenment may also become a duty. And 
here the question arises, whether the law- 
yer who calls a witness to be sworn is not 
accessory to the oath which he takes. If 
he demand that an oath be administered, 
there can_be no doubt that he is equally 
guilty. He may simply call him to testify, 
not knowing whether he will swear or 





*An account of this inaugural was published in 
Richmond Dispatch of . 22, 3869, and alse Dec. 
1889, copies whereof have. been aN to 
writer by a member of the family of J. B. C. 
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affirm. In such case he can scaretiy ps 
held excusatile, if he has the oppurtunity 
and neglects to explain to his witnesses, who 
may be ignorant thereof, tne nature of 
the oath and their privilege of taking the 
affirmation instead. 

Then as to she fourth requirement—that 
he should use his influence towards se- 
curing the ultimate abolition of oaths, 
How, then, is this to be done? The an- 
swer is, by every act within his power 
whereby public sentiment may be aroused 
to this iniquity. If we cannot at once 
accomplish all that we would, let us do 
what we can. 

In most of our States, oaths are pro- 
vided for in their Constitutions. In some 
the form of oath, with the imprecation, is 
prescribed. In others, as in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, no imprecation is required. 
Yet by statute or by custom the imprecating 
oath js usually administered to witnesses 
and jurors throughout theland. An effort 
has been made in Maryland to prohibit 
the use of this oath by legislative action. 
A bill with this object has twice passed the 
Senate, but has failed in the House of 
Delegates. The discussion of this measure 
in each session has awakened an inquiry 
respecting the inutility and immorality of 
oaths in general, and an encouraging 
growth has been observed of a. sentimeut 
in favor of the bill since it was first intro- 
duced in 1884. 

It remains to be seen which will be the 
first of the States in the present century to 
take some enlightened action on this sub- 
ject. None of them carn hope to have the 
credit of leading other Christian nations 
in this respect, since the most advanced 
position attainable was reached twenty 
years ago in a quarter where many would 
have least expected it. In the year 1873 
the republic of Mexico adopted a Consti- 
tution wherein it was provided that all 
oaths and religious tests of every sort 
should be abolished. The test of experi- 
ence has affirmed the wisdom of the 
change, and the writer is informed on ex- 
cellent authority* that the administration 
of justice has not suff:red thereby. 


BENJAMIN P. Moore. 
Beltimore. 


[We unite cordially with the tenor of 
the above lucid statement, with a partial 
qualification on one point; we cannot 
consider it an oath, coming under the 
Lord’s prohibition, for one, without any 
imprecation, to indicate, either in words 
or by solemnly raising the hand, that his 
testimony or promise is given ‘‘ under an 
immediate sense of his responsibility to 
God.’’ This may, on some occasions, be 
altogether suitable. For example, Paul 
said, in his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians: (Chap.-xi. 31), ‘* The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, he who. 
is blessed forever, knoweth that 1 lie not." 
Like to this is ‘the accepted language of 
Friends in the marriage ceremony: ‘‘ In 
the presence of the Lord and of this as- 
sembly, &c.""—d. Friends’ Review. } 





*Minister Romero. 
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From a Circular Letter. , 
THREE REASONS AGAINST THE RE- 
PHAL OF THE WORLD'S PAIR SUN- 
DAY CLOSING LAW. 





1. Vo mew reasons are urged against 
the law. All now presented were con- 
sidered at the time of its enactment. (See 
Congressional Record, May 26, 27; July 
10-20 ) 

2 All the old reasons for the law, 
which secured in both Houses the memor- 
able majorities in its favor, remain unan- 
swered. (See Record, as above.) 

3. There are many new reasons for sup- 
porting the law, including great ratifica- 
tion meetings in leading cities; the ac- 
ceptance by the Directory of the condi- 
tioned appropriation ; and the enactment 
by the Commission of the Sunday-closing 
rule. (The following was signed by the 
Directory’s officers: ‘‘ Be it resolved by 
the Board of Directors of the Columbian 
Lixposition, Chicago, Augus: 18, 1892, 
That the appropriation made by the act 
of Congress approved August 5, 1892, is 
hereby accepted upon the conditions there- 
in named. H. N. Higginbotham, Presi- 
dent ; H. O. Edwards, Secretary.’’ 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 


1. It is objected that recently published 
letters of several eminent divines indicate 
a change of sentiment in the churches. 

The answer is that letters received by 
one of the undersigned from the two most 
eminent of these divines indicate that 
they have been misunderstood and do not 
favor such an opening as is contemplated, 
and that the sentiment of the churches for 
closing has not been weakened, but inzen- 
sified. It should be remembered that only 
two Episcopal Bishops out of twenty five 
that contributed to The Independent sym- 
posium of Bishops were for opening. All 
the other Protestant Bishops, numbering 
nearly one hundred, except one Afro- 
American, were for closing. 

No churches, acting officially in their 
national conferences, have declared for 
opening. But one of our number has 
gathered vouchers to validate substantially 
the estimates of Senator Hawley and Con 
gtessman Dingley that the petitions for 
closing represent, including the families 
of the petitioners, forty millions of our 
population. 

2. It is objected that workingnmen now 
ask for Sunday opening. 

The answer is that the Federation of 
Labor officers were at work for opening, 
and the Knights of Labor had refused to 
vote for closing, before the law was passed. 
Some in these bodies, then as now, favor- 
ed the law. 

The railway engineers, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, by its Ocala resolutions, and 
some other labor unions are on record in 

favor of the law. There are more work- 
‘ingmen men in churches than in labor 
anions, which include only a million or 
two of the twenty millions of wage-earn- 
ers in the United States. 

3- It is objected that Sunday closing 
would promote crime. 

















The answer is that Centennial Mayor 
Stokeley, of Philadelphia, and Rev. T. 
A. Fernley, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association, have both testified 
to the contrary, with police statistics show- 
ing a remarkably small increase in the ar- 
rests during the six months of the Fair. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that the 
continuance of this agitation for Sunday 
opening is alienating from the Fair the 
sympathy, by offending the conscience, of 
a great multitude of the staunchest and 
truest citizens of the Republic. 

The undersigned, spontaneously gather- 
ed here, with others, from many sections 
of the country, unite in the above state- 
ments in defense of Christianity, law and 
labor, knowing as we do that every step 
toward the secularization of the Lord’s 


been $9968. Expenditures were between 
$7000 and $8000, of which the sum of $3000 
was appropriated to the Japan Mission, Of 
the balance remaining, $2000 belongs to the 
Building Fund; leaving about $1300 as a 
balance available for current expenses. 

Joseph Cosand wrote that Dr. Whitney de- 
sires to remove his hospital to a locality near 
Friends’ Mission, A good property, an acre 
in extent, in that vicinity, may be obtained 
on lease for $400 ayear. Mary Morris offers 
to build a hospital upon it, if the Association 
will be responsible for the rent. After de- 
liberation, it was decided that such an oppor- 
tunity of adding strength-to the Mission by 
bringing the hospital, with Dr. Whitney at its 
head, near the school, ought not to be ne- 
glected; and the Corresponding Secretary 
was instructed to cable this conclusion to 
Joseph Cosand. 

The Report of the Downingtown Auxiliary, 
with 19 active members, showed much prac- 


Day is an advance towards the enslave- 
ment of labor. 

E.uiott F. SHEPARD, New York; Pre- 
sident American Sabbath Union ; Editor 
‘© Mail and Express.” 

J. H. Knowzes, New York ; Cor. Sec 
retary American Sabbath Union. 

H. H. Georce, Beaver Falls. Pa. ; 
Field Secretary American Sabbath Union. 

Wixbur F. Crarts, Pittsburg, Penna. ; 
Editor ‘‘Christian Statesman;’’ Honorary 
Secretary Pennsylvania Sabbath Associa- 
tion. 

R V. Hunter, Terre Haute, Indiana ; 
Chairman Sabbath Observance Com., U. 
S. Christian Endeavor. 

Jesse W. Brooks, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Chairman Sabbath Observance Com., 
General Synod Ref’d Ch. of America. 

Josera Cook, HERRICK JOHNSON, and 
twenty others, Washington, D.C., January 


13, 1893. 








WOMEN FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION: OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 





The Annual Meeting of this Association 
was held at the Friends’ Institute, First mo. 
27. A large number of Friends were in at- 
tendance, 

Rebecca W. Cadbury, who presided, read 
Isaiah liv. Prayer was offered by Dr. James 
E. Rhoads, The Minutes of the last Annual 
Meeting, the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Treasurer's Report were read 
by Anna E. Rhoads, Secretary, and Ellen 
W. Longstreth, Treasurer ; also, by Margaret 
W. Haines, Corresponding Secretary, a letter 
was read, recently received from Joseph 
Cosand, Japan. Reports were also read 
from the Downingtown Auxiliary Associa- 
tion, the Haverford and Germantown Auxil- 
iaries, and the Junior Band of Haverford, 

The Annual Report of the Association 
(which we hope shortly to print in Friends’ 
Review) gave encouraging accounts from 
Mexico, Japan and Syria; the work of Wil- 
liam A. Walls, unhappily interrupted by ill- 
ness, as well as that of Julia Ballinger, in 
Mexico ; the visit to this country of Joseph 
and Sarah A, Cosand, their return, and the 
journey of Mary Morris and Mary Morton 


Haines to Japan; and Huldah Leighton’s 


visit here and return to Ramallah, Palestine; 
these were, leading subjects in the report, 


The Treasurer reported that, including the 
balance of about $1000 from last year, the 
receipts of the Association for the year have 





tical interest in the work. So didthat of the 
Haverford Auxiliary, with 25 members; and 


of the Germantown Auxiliary, with Io active 


and 30 honorary members. But the Report 
of the 12 members of the Junior Band of 
Haverford, all chldren, of both sexes, was 
almost the brightest outcome of the year, 
being so full of promise of lifelong Christian 
work, 

After the reading of the Reports and 
necessary action upon them, George Grubb 
addressed the meeting. He was reminded 
by the Junior Band’s report, of the Mission- 
ary Helper’s Union, which in England and 
Ireland brings the younger Friends into con- 
nection with the work of the Foreign Missions 
Committee. 

He recalled the fact that foreign mission- 
ary work, sometimes spoken of as new 
among Friends, was really one of the oldest 
things in the history of the Society. George 
Fox made several missionary journeys: to 
the United States, to Barbadoes, through 
Holland and Belgium, Others who traveled 
much were George Whitehead, William Ed- 
mundson, and William Penn ; besides Mary 
Fisher, who went to Turkey and visited the 
Sultan with a Gospel message. Nor should 
we forget those labors by which were gath- 
ered groups of Friendsin Germany, Norway 
and France, remaining to this day. Later, 
were the long journeys of Daniel Wheeler, 
in his ship, the Henry Freeling, among the 
islands of the Pacific; as well as those of 
George Washington Walker and James 
Backhouse in Australia. 

Recently, Friends have entered upon work 
which has the same aim, but in a different 
way. Instead of only itinerant minis‘ry, they 
have learned, under the prompting of same 
Spirit and the same constraining love of 
Christ, the advantage and duty of occu- 
pying places for a length of time with 
missionary work. So English Friends have 
labored and are laboring in India, China, 
South Africa, Syria and Madagscar; as 
Amercan Friends are in Mexico. Jamai- 
ca, Palestine, Japan and China. Yet, when 
we look at the map we are impressed with 
the immense portion of the earth never yet 

reached by Friends’ influence. We may re- 
joice, therefore, that other religious bodies 
are led largely into missionary work, While 
lately in Baltimore, G. Grubb was much 
interested in seeing and hearing John G. 
Paton, incidents in whose life are familiar to 
many. When he went as a missionary to the 
New Hebrides Islands thirty years ago, he 
did not know a word of their language. It 
was fifteen years before he was able to com- 

lete the translation of the Bible into it. 
Now there are more than two thousand 
Christians among the natives; although 
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forty thousand others are not yet converted. 
Small indeed, then, seem the results, in com- 
parison with what, the world over, remains 
to be done, for the conversion of heathendom. 
Some may think that what is accomplished 
requires a very large proportionate expendi- 
ture of labor, sacrifice and means. But itis 
not at all too large. A light-house here and 
there along a coast fills very little space, 
compared with the large distances not so 
occupied; but how many lives they may 
save! So missionary stations are worth much 
more than all they cost, in their work of 
saving souls, 

It is not helpful nor wise to reason much 
about the condition of those heathen who 
have never heard of the Golpel. We must 
hold fast firmly to the truth that God gave 
His Son to be the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, But we 
must also hold to, and. be ready as we are 
called to act upon, the other part of the truth, 
that He gave commandment, “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

May we all hold ourselves ready to an- 
swer when so called, to go wherever the Lord 
will lead us; and may those who remain at 
home give tneir full sympathy, with prayer, 
to those who leave so much comfort and 
social enjoyment in obeying the call. Geo. 
Grubb would have those who go from among 
us as missionaries to be faithful always to our 
principles; serving, and being known to 
serve, definitely as Friends. 

While thus addressed, those present had 
before them a large wall map of the world, 
marked with colors to show the religious 
condition of different regions; with marks 
also of missionary stations, including those 
of Friends. Mary Pickett, with the aid of 
M. W. Haines, pointed out these stations on 
the map. 

Rufus P. King spoke briefly in warm sym- 
pathy with the purpose and work of the As- 
sociation. No alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment, no toil or sacrifice, can be too costly, 
when spent in love for the Saviour, and for 
those for whom He died. 

Mary Bettle was appointed to write a letter 
acknowledging gratefully the generosity of 
Mary Morris, President of the Association, to 
build a hospital near the Mission School ; also 
to convey a message of loving sympathy to 
the late Recording Secretary, Mary M. Haines, 
now Principal of the Friends’ Girls’ School 
in Tokio, Japan. 

Officers and Committees of the Associa- 
tion were nominated and appointed. A con- 
«luding offering of thanksgiving and prayer 
by George Grubb ended a very interesting 
and- encouraging meeting ; as much so as 
any the Association has yet held. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































HE UNDERSTANDS. 























I pray so ill I am ashamed to pray ; 

And marvel oft can He who reigns on high 

Give heed to my poor inarticulate cry, 

Who, stammering, would my childish want 
convey, 

Yet know not what to wish, nor how to say ; 

‘They seem such little selfish things that I 

Most care to ask’of God’s great majesty : 

And, sighing thus, I went upon my way. 

Then, in a friend’s house, came his little boy 

And prattled to me full of eager joy ; 

But I, to construe baby’s tongue unskilled, 

The father’s face with questioning glances 
scanned ; 

‘Then, smiling on his child with eyes love- 
filled, 

The father said : ** But I can understand.” 

W. WALSHAM WAKEFIELD, 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD'’S RECEP- 


TION IN ENGLAND. 


Under the leading of Lady Somerset, 


a grand public welcome was extended to 
her friend and guest, in Exeter Hall, 
London, on the evening of the gth of last 
month. 
ent of 4000 people, including amongst 
others many of the most prominent Tem- 
perance leaders of Great Britain. O.e ac- 
count says : 


A crowded assemblage was pres- 


In the great hall, Lady Somerset, who 


presided, began the speaking, in her smooth 
and silvery accents, by describing the 
many and varied circles in which the name 
of Frances Willard is loved and honored. 
She has made the world wider for woman, 
and happier for humanity. 
andsunny spirit” of Miss Willard’s motner 
was referred to by her ladyship, and her 


‘« The strong 


influence in infusing into her daughter 


the enthusiasm of humanity. The crucial 


test of that daughter's life was the day 
when she relinquished a brilliant scholas- 


tic career, and went forth to do battle 


with the saloon, the great foe of the home. 
In pursuing her life work she has given up 


the sweet sequestered shelter of home, and 


has learnt that diviner motherhood that 


bids her take to her heart orphaned hu 


manity. This short address of welcome 
given by Lady Somerset was itself a prose 
poem of the choicest kind. 

Canon-Wilberforce said that five min- 
utes was a ridiculously little bit of time in 
which to give a welcome to the great rep- 
resentative of American reform. Love of 
the race, and the detestation of all that is 
detrimental to its interests, he looked on 
as the one binding principle that nerves 
the heart and hand of reformers in Eng- 
land and America. It is the secret of 
such a magnificent demonstration. Speak- 
ing of Miss Willard herself, the Canon 
quoted the words of the late poet Whit- 
tier, written to place under her bust in 
Willard Hall: 


She saw the power of banded ill, 
But knew that love was stronger still 
And organized for doing good 

The world’s united womanhood. 


An unquenchable hope, the golden key of 
love, and self sacrficing activity have been 
the three great key-notes of her life and 
work, 

Mark Guy Pearse, R. F. Horton and W. 
T. Stead were among the speakers who ad- 
dressed words of greeting to Miss Wil- 
lard ; and letters from many representative 
men and women were read by Lady Som- 
erset. The same account says: 

A number of illuminated addresses from 
various temperance associations were form- 
ally presented to Miss Willard, with some 
suitable words from the eloquent Presi- 
dent. ‘All England greets New Eng- 
land’s daughter,’’ was the graceful Presi- 
dential sentence with which Miss Wil- 
lard was at last brought to her feet, amid 
clapping of hands and waving of handker- 
chiefs. 

Miss Willard, with a fine stroke of 


| humor, began her speech by a -reference 
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to the spirit of amity that prevailed, with 
the vegetarians on one side and the butch- 


ers on the other among those who had 
sent greetings. With firm steady voice, 
and in virile speech, with many a sly 


touch of wit, she responded to the hearty 
words of welcome that had been showered 


upon her. Some delightful early reminis- 
cences greatly charmed the auditors. Her 
speech was not of a reportable nature im 
the way of summary, as it lightly touched 
on so many points. 
markably at home on the platform, as if 
she can think while she speaks with the 
most unrestricted freedom. She said she 
believed in the ‘‘ do everything ’’ policy. 
Custom, ignorance, legislation, party feel- 
ing, and other forces are against this great 
reform, but each and all must be met and 


She shows herself re- 


fought and conquered. If a committee 


had been appointed to build the ark, it 

would have b<en onthe stocks'yet. ‘*God’” 
and ‘* humanity,”’ she said in closing, are 

the two great words of the language. 


In this intimate fellowship between one 


of England’s hereditary aristocracy and 
an untitled American woman we see a. 
beautiful illustration not only of what is 
called ‘‘nature’s nobility,’’ but of the truth 


that the highest aristocracy of all is that 
not of nature only, but of grace; that of 
‘‘the King’s Daughters.” When this- 
comes, some time hence, to be the only 
recogniz-d nobility, the world will gain 
much by the change from its present 
usages und traditions. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPALIANISM —The doc- 
trinal symbol of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the Thirty nine Articles of the 
Church of England slightly altered. 

The legislative authority of the Church 
is vested in a general convention which: 
meets triennially. The convention con- 
sists of 2 houses, the house of bishops and 
the house of clerical and lay ‘deputies. 
The deputies are elected by diocesan con-- 
ventions. Every diocese, regardless of the 
number of clergymen and communicants 
within its bounds, is entitled to 8 depu- 
ties, 4 clerical and 4 lay. The concur- 
ence of both orders in the house of dep- 
uties and the consent of both houses are 
necessary to the enactment of legis- 
lation. Thegeneral convention has the 
power to adopt, alter, or repeal canons- 
pertaining to the regulation of the gen- 
eral affairs of the Church, to ratify: 
measures for the erection of new dioceses, . 
and to make alterations in the Constitu- 
tion and Book of Common Prayer under 
certain restrictions. It is the supreme 
legislative, executive and judicial power.. 
The legislation of the general convention: 
is in the form of canons, which are 
arranged under four titles: ‘I. Of the 
orders in the ministry and of the doctrine: 
and worship of the Church. II. Of dis- 
cipline. III. Of the organized bodies: 
and officers of the Church. IV. Miscel- 
laneous provisions.’’ 

There is in each diocese a convention 
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consisting of the clergy and representatives 
of the laity, The bishop-of the diocese 
is the presiding officer. The diocesan 
convention has power to provide by leg- 
islation for such diocesan matters as are 
not regulated by the general canons of 
the Church. The unit of the diocese is 
the parish, with its rector, church wardens, 
vestrymen and congregation. The ves- 
trymen are the trustees and hold the 
roperty for the corporation. The war- 
dens, of whom there are u:ually 2, repre- 
sent the body of the parish, and have 
charge of the records, collect the alms 
and look after the repairs of the Church. 
Vestry meetings, to be valid, require the 
presence of at least 1 warden. The rec- 
tor, who must bea priest, presides, and 
has exclusive direction of the spiritual 
affairs of the Church. , 

Three orders are recognized in the min- 
istry—bishops, priests and deacons. A 
bishop is elected by the diocesan conven- 
tion, and consecrated by bishops after 
consent has been given by the standing 
committees of the various dioceses and by 
the bishops. He licenses Jay readers, 
ordains deacons and priests, administers 
the rite of confirmation to members, insti- 
jutes rectors, and is required to visit every 
parish at least once in three years. 

The number of organizations is 5,019, 
of church edifices, 5,019, which have an 
aggregate value of $81,066,317 Worship 
is also held in 312 halls, etc., with an ag- 
gregate seating capacity of 28 007. The 
seating capacity of the edifices is 1,336,- 
952 There arein all 532054 commu 
nicants, Of these New York reports the 
largest number (127,218) among the 
States. Pennsylvania comes second with 
54,720; New Jersey third, with 30,103; 
Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855. The 
Church is represented in all the States 
and Territories. The largest diocese is 
that of New York, with 53,593 commu- 
nicants. Pennsylvania comes second, 
with 33,459; Maryland third, with 28,- 
273, and Massachusetts fourth, with, 
26,855.—Census Report. 


THe OrrictaL CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 
for 1893, just issued by Hoffman Bros. 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., gives the Cath- 
olic population of the United States as 
8 806,095, with 14 Archbishops, 75 
bishops, 9,385 priests, 8 477 churches, 
3 478 stations, 1,763 chapels, 36 semin- 
aries, 127 colleges, 650 academies, 3,587 
parochial schools, attended by 728,209 
children ; 245 asylums, carifig for 26 533 
orphans, and 463 other charitable insti- 
tutions. 

The Archdiocese of New York leads 
with 800,000 Catholics. Boston has 550, 
coo Catholics, Chicago 500,000, Phila- 
delphia 410,000, New Orleans 300,000, 
Brooklyn 280,000, Baltimore 235 000 
and San Francisco 220,000. 


News FROM RomME—Whatever doubt 


may have existed hitherto as to the mean- 
ing and force of Mgr. Satolli’s mission is 


set at rest by the news that comes direct 


from Rome. - The dispatch which reached 
this city on Sunday last states that the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSOVW. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


Second mo. 26, 1893. 
READING THE LAW. 








Pope has made the office of Apostolic 
Delegate in the United States permanent, 
appointing Mgr. Satolli as the first of the 
Apostolic delegates. 

Heretofore Mgr. Satolli’s title has been 
ablegate, which denotes a position of 
a temporary and rather undefined char- 
acter. Now, however, he acts for the 
Pope as his vicegerent. The change is a 
radical one for the Roman Church, and 
takes it out of its place as a missionary 
church, placing it on a footing with the 
Church in the States of Europe. The 
appointment will undoubtedly strengthen 
the Roman Church in this country. For 
one thing the appointment of Mgr. Sa- 
tolli as Apostolic Delegate will result in 
maintaining peace, as it will facilitate the 
settlement of controversies among Roman 
Catholics which heretofore had.to be re 
ferred to Rome. It practically organizes 
in perfect form the Catholic Church in 
America, instituting, as it were, for more 
important Church affairs, home rule. 

It shows the ruler in the Vatican to be 
keenly alive to the interests of his Church 
in America It shows him to be in 
hearty accord with the American spirit 
for America, just as he has shown himself 
a firm friend of the French Republic for 
France. All this may not change the 
character of the Church; and yet it 
places the Roman Curia as never before 
in accord with the spirit of the time in 
the countries where it exists, and it marks 
Leo XIII. as one of the most liberal, 
broadminded and discerning of a long 
list of occupants of the Papal chair.— 
Christian At Work. 








Las ion 1x. 


















Neh. viii. 1—12, 







Gotpen Text. —Open Thou mine eyes that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of Thy Law. Ps. cxix, 

To understand this lesson we must 
begin with verse 73 of chapter vii. 
‘‘and all Israel dwelt in their cities, and 
when the seventh month came, the chil- 
dren of Israel were in their cities’? which 
describes to us how after the great work 
of rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem was: 
finished the people had scattered to their 
several homes where they remained till the 
seventh month. This seventh month wasone 
of the most important in the] ewish calendar,. 
being almost entirely occupied with relig- 
ous gatherings, v'z., the Feast of Trum- 
pets, the Day of Atonement, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. See Lev. xxiii. 24— 
36 ; Numbers xxix. 1-40. The proper ob. 
servance of these festivals had necessarily 
been discontinued during the years of ex- 
ile ; but since it had again been made pos. 
sible by the rebuilding of the temple and’ 
especially now that the wall of Jerusalem: 
was finished and they could enjoy a feel- 
ing of security from the attacks of their 
enemies, a!] are anxious to show their zeal 
by a- proper observance of their national 
feasts and inch. viii. verse 1 we read, ‘‘all 
the people gathered themselves together 
as one man.’’ It.is thought probable by 
recent scholars that this was a sabbatical 
year, if so it is interesting to notice that: 
the children of Israel had been specially 
commanded by God to read the law at tre 
feast of the seventh month “at the end 
of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
the year of release.”” See Deut. xxxi. 10o- 
13. So that they were, though probably 
without knowing it at the time (see verse 
14) carrying out the law which they were 
seeking to learn and honor. 


1. ** Esra the scribe.”’ Ver. 2. *' Esra 
the priest” cf. Ezra vii. verse 6. ‘* This 
Ezra . . . was a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses ”’ and verses 1-5 which give his 
genealogy shew that he was. descend- 
ed from ‘‘ Aaron, the chief priest.’’ He 
is believed to have put together and ar- 
ranged in their present form the books 
which form the O.d Testament. 1 and 2 
Chronicles and Ezra were almost certainly 
his work, and possibly also the book of. 
Esther. He was therefore more conver- 
sant with the ‘‘ Book of the Law.”’ tham 
any other man in his day and they could 
not have chosen a better leader or one: 
more competent to ‘‘ give the sense and 
cause them to understand the reading.’” 
He had come up to Jerusalem as recorded 
in Ezra ch. vii. and viii. with a large band 
of Israelites, including priests, Levites, 
singers and Nethinim, ‘‘to inquire coc 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem . . . andto 
carry the silver and the gold which the 
king and his counsellors had freely offered 
unto the God of Israel.’’ Ezra vii. 14, 
15. But it is probable that.after fulfilling 
his commission and instituting the reforms 
of which we read in Ezra chapters ix. and 






















































































































PRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In *‘A Brief State of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,” published in the year 
1755, by a person not friendly towards 
the policy of Friends, and likely therefore 
rather to minimise than to augment, eith- 
er their numbers or weight, we find these 
words :—* The inhabitants are computed 
at about 220,000, of whom it is thought 
near one-half are Germans. Of the resi- 
due, not quite two fifths are Quakers.” 






















If one-fifth, viz., 40,000, were Friends 
in 1755, how do they stand now, and 
why ?’’——-WiLLiaM Hopson, in London 
Frind. 










































For Friends’ Review. 


THE MISSING ONE. 


BYS W.L. 

































We miss thee, mother, everywhere ; 
Thy absence leaves a gloom ; 

It gathers round thy empty chair, 
And in thy empty room. 









We miss thee when we gather round 
The sacred place of prayer ; 

It seemed so strange when first we found 
Thy place was vacant there, 










A tender chord is broken, too, 
A chord of life at home ; 
And only can be bound anew 
Within the life to come. 
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meetings of ministers and elders. Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, latterly, has its 
Meetings for Ministry and Oversight all 
composed of ministers, elders and over- 
seers. Dublin Yearly Meeting has Yearly, 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders; also local Meetings for 
Ministry and Oversight, comprising min- 
isters, elders and overseers. 

George Grubb said that Irish Friends, 
almost unanimously, are opposed to the 
project of Home Rule, especially that 
contained in the bill brought forward in 
1886. The predominance of Roman 
Catholics, except in Ulster, and the char- 
acter of the leaders of the Home Rule 
movement in Ireland, convince them that 
an independent government carried on 
by those into whose hands it would fall, 
would be a serious misfortune. Irish 
Protestants greatly value the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, and object 
strongly to any change that would en- 
danger or weaken that union. 

After this address, G. Grubb gave an 
animated and instructive explanition of 
the views shown of scenery, famous build- 
ings, ruins, etc., in Ireland; affording 
altcgether, a very satisfactory entertain- 
ment to the large audience, which 
crowded the lecture room of Friends’ 
School, in Sixteenth Street, where the 
meetings of the Lyceum are held. 

George Grubb and Rufus P. King were 
present at a social devotional meeting in 
Twelfth Street Meeting House, Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of Second mo, tr. 
G. Grubb spoke very impressively of the 
privileges which are the heritage of Friends 
of to-day our facility of enjoying which 
may tempt us to fail to appreciate their 
worth, and our responsibility in main- 
taining those principles for which our 
forefathers labored and suffered so much. 
Especially he dwelt on the testimony of 
Friends, confirmed by many experiences 
down to our own time, to the immediate 
revelation and guidance of the Holy 
Spint. A very remarkable incident in 
the life of Mary Pryor was mentioned as 
illustrating this, 

Addressing the younger Friends pres- 
ent, he quoted the language of Joshua to 
the people of Israel: ‘If it seem evil 
unto you to serve the Lord, choose you 
this day whom you willserve; . . . 
but as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.’’ If any feel that they are 
called to a’service, however small it seems, 
may they be faithful in it; not looking to 
the gallery only for ministry, but each 
one doing what he or she is bidden of the 
Lord. 

Rufus P. King gave a brief account of 
a critical period in his own experience, 
and of the simple way in which he was 

. led into the ministry; not at first expect- 
ing to become a minister, but just saying 
“‘yes Lord” to what he felt to be his 
part, day by day; and so it has continued 
to the present time. 

Another Friend confirmed what had 
been said, by some leadings in his own 
life, in service other than that of the pub- 
lie ministry of the Gospel. 

















was spent in social intercourse in the ad- 
joining rooms of Friends’ Institute ; about 
a hundred Friends of both sexes being 
present. 


—On reaching Kioto, Ds. Albrecht, of 
the Doshisha, met us at his door, and we 
quickly felt ourselves as much at home as 
it could be possible among strangers; 
our good friends in Tokyo seeming to 
know where to send us to find congenial 
people. 
grounds of the Doshisha Girls’ School, 
and near the Men’s College. 


proof by what was going on at a shrine 
near the corner of two streets. 
were constantly coming in. 
ing the front of the shrine, the hands 
were clapped loudly and by some a bell 
was rung to call the attention of the 
deity, the hands clasped as in the posture 
of prayer, the head reverently bowed and 
silent prayer made. 
their business, as appeared by the pack 
ages they carried, women with children, 
and those who had left their homes for 
the purpose, were among the worshipers. 
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At the close of the meeting, an hour 


S. Morris aANpD J. E. Ruoaps In JAPAN. 


Our quarters are adjoining the 


That Buddhism is still active, we had a 


People 
Approach- 


People passing about 


In the evening one of the teachers of 
the girls’ school called, and it was ar- 
ranged that we should attend their 
religious exercises next morning at 7.30. 

Our hostess piloted us to the door, 
where our friend of the evening before 
took charge of us and we were introduced 
to some of the other teachers. 

A man is at the head of the school, 
who interpreted for S. M., allowing him 
to say all he had tospeak first, and then 
rendering itin Japanese. We were shown 
over the buildings, and then conducted 
to the men’s college buildings. A young 
Japanese teacher, who was at liberty, 
took us in charge, showing the industrial 
work in pottery, the laboratories and 
some fine chemical apparatus, the 
museum, library, etc. There are 565 
men and boy students, 72 girls, and 13 
women training for nurses in the Doshisha 
Hospital. Total, 650. The Hospital is 
in charge of Dr. Berry, a graduate of 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia. We 
found him a thoroughly Christian man, 
well up in medical knowledge, and effi- 
cient in his management, if the method 
and neatness of every department were 
an indication. A head nurse trains the 
students in that line. Dr. Berry told us, 
those who are not Christians highly valued 
a Christian nurse, as being more reliable 
than others in the sick room. 

Wecould not but believe that Neesima’s 
work in founding the Doshisha has been 
blessed, and will be blessed so long as 
those who conduct it are true to the prin- 
ciples that guided its foundation. 


A young man from the Government 
College had invited us to meet the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the after- 
noon, at the house of Dr. Gulick, one of 
the Professors. Some twenty or more 
came together, and as they could under- 
stand English, no interpreter was needed, 
which is a great relief. S. M. addressed 


them in a way suited to those who had 1 
accepted Christianity. Suspecting there 
were some present who had not, I en- 
deavored to set before them the way in 
which they were to come to Christ and 
have the evidence of the truth of His reli- 
gion; settimg Himself forth as the Truth 
and the Way. 


whom we could feel freedom and satis- 
faction. 


Albrecht took us to see the temple on the 
mountain sides near the city. 
saw Buddhism in full blast. 
and their grounds strétch for two miles 
and over along the hills. 


ter of idolatry more fully than these 
scenes. 


Albrecht said, we may suppose sincere and 
acceptable prayers are cffered by those 
who feel their soul’s needs, and are ignor- 
antly worshipping (to them) an unknown 
God 


in spending our time in seeing such sights, 
and yet we feel there is nothing we have 
heard or witnessed that lets us so intimate- 
ly into the religious condition of the 


people. 
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In Dr. Gulick, we found another with 


Tenth mo. 15th.—This morning Dr. 


Here we 
Temples 


Nothing brings usto realize the charac- 


Amidst all the superstition, as Dr. 


Our friends may think us not justified 


Kyoto may be considered the Rome of 
Buddhism in Japan. 

It is said the priests have resorted to 
the same methods for teaching their relig- 
ion as are practiced by the Missionaries— 
preaching, teaching First-day schools, etc. 
Some of the Buddhist sects teach future 
reward and punishments, and some de- 
gree of morality. Their golden rule says, 
‘*You should do nothing to others you 
would not have them do to you.” 

Notwithstanding the impression we had 
received that the old religion was very 
much on the wane, we thug found it to be 
a lively thing in Kyoto. Where are some 
1300 temples and hundreds of priests. 

At Kobo, Tenth Month 16th.—Ex- 
pecting some of the missionaries to call, 
we remained quietly at the boarding house. 
Pretty soon one of the Swedes came along 
as we stood in the garden. We found out 
who he was, and arranged to meet his 
friends in the afternoon. 

We found four women of the Swedes 
waiting for us. They are young and 

resh looking, dressed in good p/ain style. 
With them, as with their friends near 
Tokyo, we had an open time in religious 
communication. They were encouraged 
to depend on heavenly help and instruc- 
tion rather than mental training in their 
efforts to spread the Gospel. 

Tenth Month 17th.—We made an early 
start for Yokohama, go miles west of 
Kobe. 

The greateat interest at Yokohama 
centres in the Orphanage, where nearly 
200 children are cared for by a Christian 
Japanese named Ishii. He undertook it 
on the same principle as George Maller, 
and has been successful so far, although 
sometimes reduced to very slender allow- 
ance. Lately when funds were almost 
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exhausted, a telegram from Tokyo gave 
them 15 yen. 

Ishii is about. twenty eight years old. 
He is said to live an exemplary life and to 
have great faith; asking and receiving 
things needful for the children, and to 
support other expenses of the asylum. 
The helpers receive no salaries. 

We met the children in the evening ; 
and S. M. told them first the stories of 
Moses and Joseph; and then of his 
Huguenot ancestor, who when put ina 
dungeon, was kept from starving by a hen 
laying an egg daily in the window. 

Tenth Month 18th.—Returning we 
reached Osaka in the afternoon, and were 
met by G. Woodhull and escorted to his 
house. We had seen him at Hakone. 
The missionaries in Osaka had been in- 
vited to: his house for a meeting in the 
evening. Seventeen of them came in and 
we had a good opportunity together. 
They seemed solemnized, and one, a 
Church of England man, expressed his 
appreciation of what was said, before we 
separated. The Episcopal Mission in 
Osaka is a large one, and several of them, 
men and women, were present.—Abridged 
from the Philadelphia Friend. 




































































































































































DESIGN. 


























BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 




















As when a traveler, toiling o’er a hight 
Heaped of huge bowlders, all at random 
hurled, 
Like fragments of a ruined world, 
Whose desolation doth the spirit .affright— 
Rebels at seeming chaos come again, 
And longs for level reaches of the plain ; 
So I with hardship spent. 

And foiled of mine intent, 
Complained that life was less than kind, 
That silver clouds were leaden-lined, 

And chance, not justice, did o'er mortal for- 
tunes reign, 






















































































But when the traveler to the valley came, 
And, turning, gazed at the dim-towering 
hight, 
Glorified now by sunset light,— 
Lo! the confusion that had won his blame 
Assumed sublime and awful grace— ~ 
The mighty semblance of a God like face. 
Even so as.I look back 
Upon my weary track, 
I see its hostile features change, 
By some divine enchantment strange, 
Till God’s design through all, in all, at last 
I trace, 
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FORENOON and afternoon, and night— 

Forenoon and afternoon, and night— 
Forenoon, and—what ? 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sub- 
lime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is 
won, 





Tuov hast been my help; leave me 
not, neither forsake me, O God of my 
salvation. Psalm 27: 9. 
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SCHOOL. 

EarLY TRAINING —William Von Hum- 
boldt, the great German statesman, has 
said that ‘‘ whatever we wish to see intro 
duced into the life of a nation, must first 
be introduced into its schools.’’ 

We might go further back than this and 
say it must be first introduced into the 
nursery. It is there that the duty -of be- 
ing just and fair must be learned, the 
foundation of all true peace. To teach it 
needs much patience and constant watch. 
fulness, but it is work the results of which 
will last forever, a work that angels 
might envy. The little ones must be 
trained in right habits, As the late Cath- 
arine Booth once said—‘‘ Many parents 
teach their children in theory the right 
way, but, by their negligence and indiff 
erence, “rain them in just the opposite.’’ 

The mother of two high spirited boys, 
one of them two years older than the 
other, finding it impossible to settle every 
dispute to the entire satisfaction of both, 
made it a rule that whenever this happen- 
ed, the one whose turn it was should give 
way, and doit graciously. The boys took 
it in turns, a week ata time, to give way 
when anything like this occurred, or in 
games or play, etc., where their tastes or 
wishes differed ; and the plan worked well. 
It strengthened the habit of consideration 
and the love of fair play, and those who e 
habit it is to try to act fairly under all cir 
cumstances, cannot long feel unkindly. 
A little story which Mrs. Ewing has put 
into the mouth of the sweet girl heroine 
of ** Mary’s Meadow’”’ illustrates this :— 

‘*T remember once muther had been 
trying to make us forgive each other's 
trespasses, and Arthur would say that you 
cannot make yourself feel kindly to them 
that trespass against you , and mother said 
if you make yourself do right, then at 
last you get to feel right ; and it wasvery 
soon after this that Harry and Christopher 
quarreled, and would not forgive each 
Other’s trespasses in the least, in spite of 
all that I could do to try and make peace 
between them. 

‘Chris went off in the sulks, but after a 
long time I came upon him in the toy 
cupboard, looking rather pale e 
and winding up his new American top, 
and talking to himself. 

‘«When he talks to himself he mutters, 
so I could only just hear what he was say- 
ing, and he said it over and over again :— 
Do's first and feels afterwards.’ ‘What 
are you doing, Chris,’ I asked. I’m get- 
ting ready my new top to give to Harry. 
Do's first and feels afterwards.’ 

“«*Well,’ Isaid, ‘Christopher, you are 
a good boy.’ 

**«T should like to punch his head,’ 
said Chris—and he said it in just the same 
sing-song tone—*‘ but I’m getting the top 
ready. Do's first and feels afterwards.’ 

** And he went on winding and mutter- 


ing. Afterwards he told me that the’ 


‘feels’ came sooner than he expected. 
Harry wouldn’t take his top, and they 
made uptheir quarrel.’’— Messiah's King 
dom. ’ 


there are those ‘‘four bad boys.’’ 
have put them into the front seats where 
you can ‘‘ keep an eye on them.”’ 
tired eye! 





{Second mo. 





POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. DISCIPLINE — 


Good is the positive ; evil the negative. 
When shall we learn the power of appeal 
to the Good, the real, the Positive ! 


In our school work, as the society 


which just now is of greatest interest and 
importance to us, I wonder if we half real- 
iz what it would be like to hold always up- 


to view the Positive, the good, for even 


one short week of teaching? Try it, 
teachers. 
less tired, irritated, worn out you will be 
when Friday night comes. Children hate 
‘‘nagging,’’ and ‘nagging’? wears the 
teacher. 


You don’t know how much 


The Positive, the Good, is our natural 


hab.tat (pessimists notwithstanding), as. 
much as the water is the fishes’. 
and the fish are miserable on the same 
principle when we get out of our natural 
way of living. 


And we 


Application of all this? See. Now 
You 


Poor, 
And there are those four, 
good, bright, honorable children away off 
in those rear seats. You have put them 
there because you need not keep an eye 
on them. Again, poor, tired eye! De- 


frauded of what it should rejoice in and 


be strengthened by, and forced to look 


continually upon that negative, unnatural 


picture, the bad boys. 


Now to begin with, suppose you reverse 
this picture, first of all, Put the bad 
boys in the rear seats; the sweetest and 
best children in the front seats. Is this 
in opposition to tradition? Very likely ;. 
most best things in education to day are 
in Opposition to tradition. And pray, 
what has tradition ever done for you that 
you should cling to it? 

But to return to those boys, good and 
bad, whose positions you are recom. 
mended to reverse. Try it; frankly telb 
your pupils that you do so long to rest 
your eyes upon pleasant objects. That 
such children rest you, help you to teach, 
make you happy. Say nothing whatever 
about the bad boys. Merely consign 
them to the rear. To say anything about 
them is‘‘to nag,’’ to appeal to the nega- 
tive. 


Lat privileges, honors, favors pour out 
upon upon the good children, taking care 
that it be understood why privileges, hon- 
ors and favors fall to them—that it is 
natural, the legitimate effect of its own 
cause. Make the Positive, the Good, 
the atmosphere of your school room. 
Oh, that human longing to burst out 
upon those ‘ bad boys.’’ Repress it ; it 
only sours you, and it maddens the ‘‘bad 
boys.” 

Get the. sentiment of the school for 
Good ; the sympathy of the other pupils. 
with you. What power, then, have the 
“ four bad boys ?” 

Human nature can’t bear to be ignored. 
‘* She freezes us out,’’ said a typical bad 
boy of a teacher whe knew. the value of 
this method of discipline. 

And that is just it. Turn all your 
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attention, your enthusiasm, your help 
upon the good children. 

In short, make it worth while in your 
school-room to be good. Make the bad 
boy, through the attention you don’? give 
him, through the reproofs you don’? give 
him, feel like the veritable Peri at the 
gate of Paradise. 

But teachers, watch carefully, oh, very 
carefully, these bad boys. Freeze out the 
bad in them, but be so very, very careful, 
so tenderly watchful that the frost does 
not fall upon one little bud of goodness 
when it peeps out—and it surely will 
peep out. Watch for those little signs— 
they may be very small and weak (for 
how a bad boy does have to struggle be- 
fore he will ‘give in!’’), but when it 
comes, be ready to pour out whole Aprils 
of warmth and sunshine upon it. Let the 
bad boy know that it is not that you are 
“‘down”’? on him; let him know that 
your sympathy is with him the instant he 
gives you the opportunity to show it; 
that there is no distance between you, ex- 
cept that which he makes himself; that 
the instant he is a good boy, he stands 
equal with the other good children with 
you. 

Oh, the world of difference between 
the schools of the teachers who appeal to 
the Good, and those who appeal to and 
bring out into prominence the Evil ! 

The latter teachers say: “ John Lane, 
you sit up. I can’t bear the looks of a 
boy that slouches as you do.’’ The 
former teachers say fo Willie when they 
see John slouching: ‘‘ Willie, if you only 
knew how happy you make me to know 
that whenever I look at you, you are sure 
to be sitting in an upright, manly man- 
ner.”’ In the first instance John slouches 
the more, scowls, and hates the teacher. 
In the second instance, John feels the re- 
buke within himself, straightens himself 
up just a little, and away down in the 
depths of his boy heart wishes the teacher 
would sometimes speak to him like that. 

But can all thisbe done? Itcan. To 
no small extent, even by a teacher who 
adopts the method for mere policy’s 
sake; oh, a thousand times more beauti- 
fully and perfectly by the teacher who is 
in sympathy with her pupils. 

One of the best teachers I ever saw— 
indeed she best, —governs her school en- 
tirely in this way. The result is, her 
children idolize her, are receptive to any 
request froni her, ready, willing, anxious 
to learn, to work, to study—because it 
‘* helps our teacher and she likes us to do 
these things.’’ And as to the teacher 
herself, she is, after years of teaching, as 
happy in her work, as enthusiastic, as free 
from all fret and worry and school- 
ma’amisms as the young teacher just 
entering upon her first year’s service. 

It is friction, teachers, that makes us 
grow to hate our work. The friction and 
the everlasting nay. Then why not away 
with the friction. Try it, teachers; oil 
the wheels with kind words, encourage 
ment to the Good; then shall we be 
happier ourselves; then will the children 
be happier and better,—the ‘‘ everlasting 


nay’’ shall have gone down and out 
before ‘‘everlasting yea."—Maria L. 
Pratt, in Popular Educator. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT is quoted as saying, 
at a recent meeting of persons interested, 
that if Harvard Annex could bring to 
Harvard University, in addition to its 
plant and what it already has, the sum of 
$250,000, he would use his influence to 
have the Annex accepted as part of the 
University. He expressed his entire ap- 
proval of the manner in which the finances 
of the Annex have been managed. The 
women, it is said, have already secured 
subscriptions for one-half the required 
fund. 

THE FOLLOWING items are taken from 
the Haverfordian's College News. 

William W. Astor has promised $1,000, 
ooo to endow a negro university at Okla- 
homa. 

The Italian government has ordered 
English to be added to the courses of all 
its colleges. 

The Harvard annex has an attendance 
of 215 students this year. 

American colleges derive about two- 
fifths of their income from students, while 
English universities only one-tenth from 
the same source. 

An examination in gymnastics is now 
required of Johns Hopkins undergradu- 
ates before a degree is conferred. 

The Sheffield Scientific School has re- 
cently secured from London a machine 
which performs the most intricate ma- 
thematical calculations. Ona along prob- 
lem the saving of time is very great, and 
the result is absolutely accurate. 

ATHLETICS.——The first thing. The 
Haverfordian says editorially: ‘“The fact 
that the University of Pennsylvania furn- 
ishes the ‘‘ Inter-Academic "’ cup has been 
of great weight in influencing the boys 
from the schools in the ‘‘Inter-Academic’”’ 
Association to go to the University rather 
than to Princeton or to Haverford. No 
doubt the reason for the falling off in the 
delegations from the Philadelphia schools 
to Haverford is that the boys have be- 
come interested in baseball and athletics, 
so that Haverford, with cricket as her 
great game, and with practically nothing 
to show in the way of baseball and ath- 
letics, has little attraction for them.’’ 





THE DIFFERENCE between the oppo- 
nents of the Indian opium trade and the 
upholders of it may be put in a nutshell. 
‘*Cost what it may in money, England 
must act righteously.”’ This is our con- 
tention. ‘* Cost what it may in morals, 
India must have revenue.’’ That is theirs. 
We do not deny the necessity for revenue 
for India, but we believe God, and have 
every confidence that when we take the 
step that righteousness demands, He will 
then show us the true solution of the pe- 
cuniary difficulty. If, however, we will 
only be righteous when it has been proved 
to demonstration that we shall lose noth- 
ing by being so, God will surely leave us 
to persevere in our unrighteousness, and to 
reap the fruits of it.—Arnold Foster, in 
London Christian. 


RURAL. 


Smut in Grain. — The prevalence of 
smut in wheat has invited the a'tention 
of farmers and grain dealers to the need 
of adopting measures to prevent its rav- 
ages. Wheat somewhat affected with smut 
is sold in the market here at 50 cents a 
bushel, when otherwise it would bring 67 
cents. The difference of 17 cents a 
bushel is a severe tax to pay for the neg- 
lect of a little precaution in the treatment 
of the seed. 

The nature of smut in wheat is so well 
known as not to call for any particular 
description. Where it once obtains a 
foothold its injuries increase from year to 
year, until a half or more of the grain is 
destroyed, not to mention the injury to 
what is left, which is also rendered unfit 
for seed. 

Smut in oats is of a somewhat different 
character. It attacks the plant when it is 
heading out, and by harvest time the 
smut has been blown away, leaving the 
naked stalks. As in wheat the evil per- 
petuates itself so long as the infected 
grain is used as seed. Hence the import- 
ance of treating seed to prevent the crop 
from being infected by smut. It has been 
found that the infection takes place when 
the seed is germinating, in consequence 
of spores adhering to the seed when plant- 
ed. ‘The object of the treatment is to kill 
these spores. The Federal Department of 
Agriculture recommends the Jensen or 
hot water treatment, which is thus de- 
scribed : 

“This method, discovered by J, L. 
Jensen, of Denmark, in 1887, consists in 
immersing the seed which is supposed to 
be infected with smut for a few minutes 
in scalding water. The temperature must 
be such as to kill the smut spores, and 
the immersion must not be prolonged so 
that the heat would injure the germinative 
power of theseed. If the water is at a 
temperature of 13234 degrees F., the 
smut spores will be killed, and yet the 
immersion, if not continued beyond 
fifteen minutes will not in the least. injuer 
the seed. The temperature must be 
allowed to vary but little from 132% 
degrees, in no case rising higher than 
135 degrees, or falling below 130 degrees. 

Another method for oats proposed by 
the same authority is leaving the seed 
twenty-four hours in a weak solution of 
potassium sulphide—in the proportion of 
one pound of sulphide to twenty-four 
gallons of water. It is thought best in 
such a case to sow the seed as soon as 
possible and before it becomes thoroughl 
dry. For wheat, immersing the grain i 
a solution of one pound of copper sulphate 
in twenty-four gallons of water for twelve 
hours, and then putting the seed for five 
or ten minutes in lime water, is also rec- 
ommended, These recommendations are 
sufficiently easy of application to justify a 
trial on the part of farmers, who natur- 
ally desire to send their wheat to market 
in first class condition.— Louisville Cour- 
ter Journal. 
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Tue. Vatus or Goat's Mix —Is it 
properly appreciated? Mr. H. S. H. 
Pegler read an interesting paper on the 
subject during the. last meeting of the 
British Goat Society, at which the vener- 
able Baroness Burdett-Coutts presided. 
Objection was often made, he said, to the 
peculiar flavor of goat’s milk. If it was 
not aécated, the bodily odor was espe- 
cially noticeable, and if the milk was put 
in a vessel which had not been properly 
cleaned after being used before for the 
same purpose, it would develop a. very 
rank flavor. Where ordinary cleanliness 
was observed, there was no more animal 
flavor in goat’s milk than in cow’s wilk. 
During recent years various analyses had 
been made, among them being milk from 
a Cashmere goat from the queen’s herd in 
Windsor Park. The source whence the 
sample came, and the fact that the breed 
is a rare one in England, gave to the in- 
quiry a special interest, and the result 
showed milk superior to most of that 
which had ever been previously examined. 
This was shown by putting it side by side 
(for comparison) with milk taken from a 
Short Horn cow which took the lord 
mayor's priz2 in 1888 

Here it was found that goat’s milk gave 
double the quantity of fat, and half as 
much again of other solids, as did cow’s 
milk. Analysis has shown, too, that the 
short haired goats have richer milk than 
the other varieties, and that where there 
was a larger quantity of milk there was 
also a larger quantity of water. Of 
course, goat’s milk varied in quality ac- 
cording to the food with which the animal 
was fed. The cream globules of goat's 
milk were smaller than those of cow’s 
milk, and, in consequence, the cream rose 
slowly, which was a quality that made it 
more easily digested than cow’s milk. 
This easy digestibility of goat’s milk made 
it valuable to adults as well as to invalids, 
and it was especially good for convales- 
cents. For household use, goat’s milk 
was infinitely superior to cow’s milk. 
Custards and puddings were far richer 
when this milk was employed in their pro- 
duction, and to tea and coffee it imparted 
a richness which was only obtainable with 
cow’s milk to which was added cream.— 
Country Gentleman. 


































































































































































































































































































For Friends’ Review, 
A SAD TRAVESTY. 


In a late number of the British Friend, 
a contributor gives the following imita- 
tion of the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican. After speaking of some 
supposed different experiences of listeners 
at meetings conducted by Friends’ ‘‘Home 
Missioners,” she says : 

** These incidents may be considered 
imaginary, and it may be said only give 
the dark side, but I venture to say they are 
typical of much that goes on in the ‘Evan- 
gelical’ Churches, and even in some 
of our own Friends’ Mission Meetings. 
And through the prevalence of distorted 

' teaching and the use of methods such as 
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have been described, a form of Pnarisee 
has been growing up in England (taking 
rather different shape in diverse Churches), 
who, with his opposite, may be described 
thus :—Two men go up into the temple to 
pray ; the one a proper believer, the other 
not. The one walks straight up to the 
altar steps with the assured bearing of one 


fully entitled to enter such sacred pre- 


cincts, and says, ‘ My God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are, agnostic, 
sceptical, atheist; I thank Thee that I am 
‘a sinner saved by grace,’ and that I take 
every opportunity of declaring the fact, 
and of telling others the enormity of my 
past sins, and the joy with which I re- 
ceived the news that I need not be punish- 
ed for them, for Oue has suffered as my 
Substitute. I believe implicitly the tra- 
dition of the elders with regard to the 
meaning of Thy ‘ Word,’ and take care 
never to allow doubts or questionings to 
rise up in my mind lest they should upset 
me, and I depend on free grace ‘aJone.’ ’”’ 

‘* The other stands afar off, hardly ven- 
turing to lift his eyes to Heaven, and he 
cries out: ‘This sad disordered world 
troubles me, and my own heart perplexes 
me, but I cannot receive the ‘plan’ and 
‘scheme’ of salvation presented by man, 
nor bow to the God painted by man. I 
ask not release from deserved pain or 
punishment, but if there be a Power that 
is kind and good, that makes for righteous- 
ness, if there be Truth and Life Divine 
such as will eternally satisfy the deep soul- 
thirst within me and answer the cravings 
of reason, heart and conscience, would 
that I could fiad!’ 

‘¢ Truly, the last goes down to his house 
‘justified’ rather than the first, and he 
shall find.” 

This may be properly called a.travesty 
because, while it is in form an imitation of 
the parable, it has not its essential traits 
and lacks all its dignity and self-evidenc- 
ing moral. In the first picture, it implies 
that we have no right to be thankful for 
salvation by free grace, our iniquities hav- 
ing been laid upon One by whose stripes 
we are heal-d. Paul, on the contrary, 
wrote exultingly, ‘*‘ Thanks be unto God, 
who giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ (1 Cor., xv, 57). 

In the second picture, the imitation is 
equally remote and unfitting. There is 
no ‘‘if'? in the cry of the poor publican : 
**God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ And 
the parody antipodizes (to coin a word for 
our occasion) the spirit of that cry with 
the words, ‘‘I ask not release from de- 
served pain or punishment.”” Where in 
Scripture, or in reason, is there ground of 
‘justification ’’ for such ; resolved not to 
receive a plan of salvation offered because 
it is said to be ‘*by man,” and yet not 
more than questioning whether there be a 
God or not? 

What is thus presented is clear of being 
**evangelical.” It does not seem to the 
writer to be rational. QO. T. D. 





Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 


heed lest he fall. 1 Cor. to. 12. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.—First mo. 30.—The amnesty 
demonstration in Dublin yesterday surpassed 
all expectations, More than 20,000 men, with 
bands and banners, marched in the torch- 
light procession in the evening. John Red- 
mond, Dr. Kenny, Pierce Mahony and Jas, 
Egan, the alleged dynamiter recently releas- 
ed fromPortland prison, addressed a great 
meeting at the Custom House, 

Four fresh cases of cholera were reported 
yesterday in Altona, Germany. 


First mo, 31.—The Berlin Vossiche Zei- 
tung, Radical, says of the revolution in Ha- 
wali: * The restoration of the Queen cer. 
tainly would be preferable to a tripartite con- 
trol of the country. Our experience with 
Samoa by no means recommends a repeti- 
tion of such an experiment. Germany has 
no reason to meddle further with South Sea 
affairs. America and Great Britain might 
better be left by us to settle their relations as 
they think proper.” 


Second mo. 1.—The Paris dailies taunt 
England with inconsistency because she ob- 
jects to American aggression in Hawaii, 
while she herself excludes other powers from 
Egypt. The Moniteur Universal says the 
great American people are not of the sort to 
be intimidated by British bluster. . 

Stromboli, the northeasternmost of the Li- 
pari Islands in the Mediterranean, off the 
north coast of Sicily, was visited by a severe 
earthquake yesterday. The volcano at the 
west extremity of the island; which is in al- 
most constant eruption, had an eruption of 
unusual violence immediately after the earth- 
quake shock. Much alarm prevails among 
the inhabitants, 


Second mo, 2,—An inquiry at the Berlin 
Foreign Office in regard to the attitude of 
Germany on the Hawaiian situation elicited 
a semi-official reply to the effect that Ger- 
many at present was passive, but that, if the 
United States should annex Hawaii, Ger- 
many might demand a slight compensation 
elsewhere, 

Second mo. 3.—The Lucania, the new stea- 
mer of the Cunard Line, was launchéd yes- 
terday at the yard of the Fairfield Company, 
Govan, near Glasgow. The Lucania is a 
sister ship of the Campania, built for the 
Cunard Company at the same yard, The 
dimensions of the Lucania are : Length over 
all, 625 feet; breadth, 65 feet; depth, 41 
feet, and nearly 13,000 tons in measurement, 
The Lucania is 20 feet longer and seven feet 
broader than the Teutonic or Majestic, and 
is intended to accommodate 450 first cabin, 
250 second cabin and 600 steerage passen- 
gers. It is expected that the Lucania and 
Campania will lower the ocean record, Fifty 
thousand spectators assembled to-day to wit- 
ness the launch, The Countess of Eglinton 
christened the new steamer, and everything 
passed off successfully. 


Sccond mo. 4—The shocks experienced at 
Zante Fifth-day night did enormous damage ; 
the whole island was devastated. To add 
to the terror of the inhabitants a thunder 
storm prevailed at the time of the shocks, 
The rain fell in torrents and was accompa- 
nied by large hailstones. The blinding 
flashes of lighting, the roaring thunder and 
the rumbling beneath the surface of the 
swaying earth made the people panic strick- 
en, and many are now hopelessly insane, 
The shocks destroyed the bread ovens in the 
city of Zante, The Minister of the Interior 
has arrived at Zante and will do everything 
in his power to relieve the distress. King 
George will start for Zante shortly. A 
British war ship and three vessels, belonging 
to the Greek Navy, arrived at the island to- 
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day with supplies of tents, provisions aad 
medicines. 

A deputation of native and European mer- 
chants and others yesterday waited upon 
Lord Lansdowne, Viceroy of India, and sub- 
mitted to him the resolutions adopted a tew 
days ago at a meeting of the representatives 
of all the mercantile classes, demanding 
that, in view of the failure of the Brussels 
monetary conference to arrive at. any con- 
clusion on the bimetallic issue, the Govern- 
ment of India should immediately close the 
mints to free coinage. 


DoMESTIC.— irs? mo. 30,—The Hawaiian 
steamer Claudine, which arrived at San 
Francisco early on Seventh-day morning, 
brought news of a revolution in Honolulu, 
The revolutionists succeededin overthrowing 
the Government of Hawaii and forming a 
Provisional Government. Queen Liliokalani 
was deposed from power and the monarchy 
abrogated. A Commusson came on the 
Claudine on the way to Washington to peti- 
tion our Government to annex the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States, The flagship 
Mohican was ordered to Honolulu at once 
to join the Boston, nowthere. Queen Lilino- 
kalani, on First month 14. attempted to pro- 
mulgate a new constitution, depriving for- 
eigners of the right of franchise and abgro- 
gating the existing House of Nobles, at the 
same time giving her the power to appoint a 
new House. This was resisted by the-foreign 
element, who appointed a Committee of 
Safety. The provisional government fol- 
lowed, and it received recognition from the 
representatives of all the foreign governments, 
including England. 

Snow on the roof of the Manufacturers’ 
Building at the World’s Fair grounds caused 
a break, 16 by 100 feet, on Seventh day, the 
damage reaching $4000. 

The fire in the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre, No. 
2 mine, at Honeybrook, Penn., which was 
thought extinguished, has again broken out. 
The mine underlies the village, and it is 
feared the supporting pillars will be eaten 
away and the town collapse. 

First mo, 31.—Arguments on a bill to 
compel the World's Fair Directors to open 
on First day, because the Fair is located on 
public ground in Chicago. were begun yes- 
terday before Judge Tuley. The attorneys 
for the bill cited all the bills of rights en- 
acted since the time of Emperor Justinian, to 
show that any man on earth has the right to 
walk into Jackson Park on any day he 
pleased. It was also alleged thatthe Park 
Commissioners had no right to turn the park 
over to acorporation, and that the latter had 
no right to charge for admission to the park, 

Second mo. 1.—A despatch from Panama, 
via Galveston, says it is whispered there that 
arms will be shipped on a trading schooner 
from New York to aid the intended revolu- 
tionary movement in Hayti, and that the 
arms will be trnasferred off the Central Amer- 
ican coast, near Colon, to a Haytian vessel. 

Second mo. 5—Kansas was swept by a 
blizzard—the most severe of the season— 
on Fourth-day, The temperature fell 55 de- 
grees in thirteen hours. 

Second mo. 4.—The Commissioners of the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii, charged 
with the duty of presenting to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the proposition 
of annexing the islands te this country, 
reached Washington yesterday afternoon, 
and will have a conference this morning 
with Secretary of State Foster. 

Citizens of Alaska are agitating for the es- 
tablishment of a Territorial Government. 

An Ottawa despatch says that the Cana- 
dian Government is not likely to make any 
changes in Canada’s tariff policy until the 


Cleveland Administration has had an oppor- 
tunity of showing its intentions, 


Second mo. 6.—A despatch from Duluth, 
Minnesota, says that “Lake Superior is frozen 
for a distance of 30 miles from shore, some- 
thing that has not occurred so early in the 
winter for 15 years. The ice is fully two feet 
thick near the shores, and unless there are 
heavy snow falls and an early spring the 
opening of navigation, both at Duluth and 
at the Sault Canal, where the ice is unusu- 
ally heavy, will be late. The supply of coal 
is getting low with alarming rapidity.” 





Died. 


COBB.—Moses L. Cobb, a member and 
elder of Parsonsfield Monthly Meeting, died 
Ninth mo, 21st, 1892. 

This dear Friend met with a fatal accident, 
and after lingering four weeks, passed quiet- 
ly and peacefully away to his heavenly rest. 
He was a birthright member in the Society 
of Friends, a diligent attender of its meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, and was 
closely connected with its business affairs for 
Many years, 

As husband and father he was kind and 
devoted. As neighbor and friend, faithful 
and true. 

During his last illness he retained the use 
of his mental faculties to a remarkable de- 
gree, and gave much wise and pertinent 
counsel to his family and friends which will 
long be remembered and cherished. 

The circumstances attending the last few 
weeks of his life caused widespread sympa- 
thy and many illustrations were given of the 
estimation in which he was held in the com- 
munity at large. He left a large circle of 
relatives and friends to mourn his departure ; 
but they are assured that, though great their 
loss, yet far greater is his gain. 


BRUFF.—Twellth mo. roth, 1892, at the 
home of her uncle, William H. Oliphant, 
West Branch, lowa, Sarah Bruff, in the 27th 
year of her age; daughter of Joseph and 
Anna M. Bruff (both deceased), of Damas- 
cus, Ohio, 


LEONARD.—Sarah W. Leonard, a mem- 
ber and elder of Parsonsfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, died Seventh mo. 13, 1892, aged nearly 
80 years. 

This aged Friend lived in the town of 
Parsonsfield for nearly half a century, passing 
through many changes in her family and in 
her adopted town during that period. Bring- 
ing but limited means to their new home, life 
might often have been charac‘erized as a 
struggle, but she was diligent in business, 
meeting the demands upon her with great 
energy and courage, The sick found in her 
a faithful and self-denying friend, one ready 
to leave home dutits when possible to min- 
ister to their necessities. Her last illness was 
very brief, and she passed away without 
much apparent physical suffering. Her 
friends are consoled with the belief that she 
has entered the presence of her Lord, whom 
she had learned to love. 








Yyanten—a sition as principal or 
teacher in a Friends’ school by the un- 
dersigned. Twenty years experience and 
the best of testimonials, 


ELIJAH COOK, A, M., 
Vassalboro, 
Maine. 


PITTSBURGH, January 25, 1893. 


As announced by the newspapers, our El- 
wood plant (except the warehouses) was de- 
stroyed by fire on last Saturday night. We 
fortunately had a good furnace in Pittsburgh 
in reserve, which is now lighted and will be 
melting glass in a few days—so we do not 
anticipate any great delay in filling orders, 
Besides the three furnaces in Pittsburgh, we 
will rebuild the Elwood plant, and in sixty or 
seventy days will have the furnaces going, 
which will insure a stock for fall delivery. 

We only ask the patience of our dealers, 
especially those who get car lots “quick’ 
and the “rush” orders, and those who get 
special goods which must be made. 

If we know the actual wants, we can an- 
ticipate very rauch and keep the shelves from 
getting empty to a considerable extent. It 
takes about 7,000 to 8 000 boxes each week 
to clear us from being called slow, and from 
the way the Pearl Glass and the Pearl Tops 
are now being.called tor, we expect to “turn 
out” about 9,000 boxes each week the com- 
ing fall. Very truly. 

Geo. A. MACBETH Co, 


We wish here to acknowledge the receipt 
of many kind expressions of sympathy and 
kindly disposition to accommodate us in 
many ways, which we could not otherwise 
acknowledge. 


NOTICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 30, 1893. 

Bonds of The Mortgage Trust Company of Penn- 
sylvania of Series “‘L,” dated August 1, 1887, pay- 
able eight years after date, but redeemabie at the 
company's option after five years from date, will be 
paid on presentation at the office of the company, 
118 South Fourth Street, or can be exchanged for 
new bonds of a similar character, as the holders 
may elect, on Wednesday, February 1, 1893. 

In: erest on bonds of Series “L”’ will cease after 
that date, 





HENRY B. TENER, 


MID-WINTER 
SALES 


you many oppor- 





here offer 
tunities of important savings in 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
COATS and SUITS. 
MENS’ FURNISHINGS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
GLOVES, 


and many other equally indis- 
pensable dress-needs. 


HAINES & CO., 
Market and Ninth Streets. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High 


est of all in leavening strength.—Laéesi U 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 








MY WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 


finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
= acomplete set vag latest improved 





PREE TRIAL 
"OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. Chicago, Itt, 


Agents 


MEMORIAL == 
STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to 1892. 








‘Cosestag over 900 quarto pages. Embellished with 


over New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Nobles 

Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the Histery o 
the Land we Live in. 


A NEW TOPICAL HISTORY, 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B.. Lit. D. 
Editor of The Christian Union, assisted by the 
following writers: 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 


evctet Me oa. U. S. Senator Sones L. Dawes, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Bishop 1 it. incent, Hon. Wm.C. P. Breckenridge, 
McClure, Prof. T. S a le, D. D., 
hibert Shaw, LL.D., Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, Ph. D. 


* A sumptuously printed and illustrated volume. 
One can but wish it might be in every home, and 
this is certain, wherever it goes it will be read.” — 
Chicago Advance. 

“ Has a scope, a freshness and a value that will 
both = and delight its readers.”—Review of 


- ‘Admirably written and more interesting than the 
best novel.”—Chicego Inter-Ocean 

“General readers will be delighted. It is just the 
ae that every family will want.’’—Atlania Constt- 


Extra Cloth, $4.00. Half Seal, $5.00. 
Full Seal, Gilt Edge, $6.50. 


SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JOHN C. WINSTON « Co., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Ample security and eight per cent. interest, 
with privilege of withdrawing their money 
on short notice 


Sinking Fund eebteages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
For pamphlet, address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
633 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 





6% lowa City and Farm Mortgages 


Of Des Moines Loan and Trust Co. 


+ 6% Mortgage Debenture Bonds 


Of Texas Loan Agency 
7% Denver City Mortgages 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullit Building, Philadelphia 


Moorestown Residence. 


FOR SALE.—Handsome modern residence in 
excellent locality, two squares from Moorestown 
Station; thirteen rooms, finished im oak, with 
open fires; bath rooms, pantry, etc., sun parlors, 
two furnaces, cemented cellars, city water. Lot, 
153 x 202, erclosed with iren fence ; planted to grass, 
shrubs and trees. Allin most excellent condition. 

For price, terms, etc., apply to 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building, Phila. 


Or WM. C. ALLEN, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL........2.200+.0000:. $500,000.00 


e for Reinsurance — all 
other claims ...........-ss++0« «- 2,286,388.25 


guintas over am kdahibiiinn.. eocceesse 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT. President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’'y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec’y, 
WM. J. DAWSON” Bec’y Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. em 
Pemberton 8. peenenianen, Samuel Welsh 
Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale Jr. 


@@ When answering advertise- 
ments you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
‘Friends’ Review.” 


meas: 


eB 921% 923 
‘HESTNUT ST. 





OF INTEREST TO WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


Friends and other Temperance People Please Read Attentively ! !! 


THE BEE HIVE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


is for your accommodation. Well established, three blocks from Fair Grounds. Proximity 
affords advantages for those who wish to spend time largely at The Fair. 


In Prohibition District. 


Sixty-four clean, newly-furnished rooms. 
We register Guests in the usual way. 
resources of entertainers you may find us next Summer overflowing with guests. 


Good service throughout. 
Owing to the extreme pressure upon the 


We will 


secure you your room and travel at reduced rates on Certificates if purchased 


before April ist, your visit to be made before July Ist. 


Circular, 


Write us for our World’s Fair 


Mrs. L. H. BOWERMAN, 


5335 LAKE AVENUE, HYDE PARK, ILL. 
REFERENCES 


FRIENDS’ PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
208 Central Union Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr, & Mrs. ROBT. GORVIE. 
24 Carson Ave., Newburg, N. Y. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN BLAIR, 
Guilford College, N. C. 


D. A. PIERCE, Pres. yee Park Ban 


11153d St, Wyde Park, lil. 
F. B. HILL, Real Estate, 
17 Metropolitan Biock, » Congo. 
Residence, 119 35th St. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST GOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - 


INSURES GRANTS A 
Sf whieh ite Capital snd Barpl Fund furnish ample Securi 
olw us 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTH oie K 
pry tg emg ook into that branch of the Trust 
° 


Estate, seconded by capable and trustw 
The income of parties resi 4 paling abroad abroad carefull 


408. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. 


8am’! BR, Shipley Haines, chard W 
T Wistar Brown, Bichard Oadbary William Hacker, Haw i” 


NNUITIES, RECEIVES 
? ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 


assistan 
y collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL es SHIPLEY, President. 
Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULK. 


- $1,000,000 | 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - 


- $31,802,938.55 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is anein and 1s empowered by 


ts. Some of them give their undivid 
- ge treet BROWN, Vice President. 


DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Ogden, Chas. 


T SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. 
t which has the care of this description o ot pom It is presid Speed by an — learned in the law 
attention to its care and managemen 


Wm. Longstreth 
Hartshorne, Israel Morris, Philip C. 


AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


ASA SB. WING, Vice President and Actuary 
Trust Officer. J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID G G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. 


, pete Oe Garrett, 


Justus OC, Strawbridg 





